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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Z 


PICTURE OF THE FIREPLACE IN THE HOUSE WHERE 


BRYANT WROTE “THANATOPSIS.”’ 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT was born 

in Cummington, Mass., November 3, 

1794, He died in New York City, 1879. 

He ranks among those poets who made our litera- 
ture so bright, strong, and inspiring. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was the last of the group to 
remain with us, and he joined the galaxy on high 
last month. We give a portrait of Bryant above, 
_and for the benefit of our young readers, point 
out some of the choice passages in his poems. 
Bryant is in strong contrast to Holmes, as these 
extracts will show. The natures of the two men 
were quite different, and, of course, temperament 
displays itself at once in an author’s writings. 
The very first composition from Bryant’s pen 
familiar to the public was “ Thanatopsis,” — a 
very stately and serious production. There is a 
certain dignity and mountain-range of thought 
in his poems which gives him a conspicuous place 
in American authorship, The house in which 
Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis” still exists, and 
the history of poem and house have been charm- 
ingly described by Rev. John W. Chadwick, in 
Harper’s Magazine for September, 1894. From 
this notable poem comes the following extract, 


so familiar at one time to those who were obliged 
to declaim at public-school exhibitions : — 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


This is also from the same poem : — 


Not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

Allin one mighty sepulchre. The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round 
all, 


Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 


The poem on “The Water Fowl” is justly 
much praised for its beauty of expression. This 
is the concluding stanza: — 


He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


The lines which he wrote for November reflect 
quite strongly the deepening colors of the land- 
scape and the darker hues of the sky which 
come to us at that time of the year. 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 

One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 

Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
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NOVEMBER. 


O prear old dull November, 
They don’t speak well of you; 

They say your winds are chilling, 
Your skies are seldom blue. 

They tell how you go sighing 
Among the leafless trees , 

You have no warmth or brightness — 
All kinds of things like these 


But, dearie me! November, 
They ’ve quite forgot to speak 

About the wealth of color : 
On each round apple’s cheek ; 

How yellow is each pumpkin 
That in the meadow hes, 

Almost as good as sunshine, 
And better still for pies ! 


Why, yes, dear old November, 
You ’ve lots of pleasant things 

All through the month we're longing 
To taste your turkey wings ; 

What if you’re dull a trifle, 
Or just a little gray ? 


softened the ground, and I am quite 
sure I shall find plenty of fat worms 
that will make a fine breakfast for 
my family of little ones, so here I go 
down into the garden;” and at this 
decision, Robin came down with a 
sudden swoop, and alighted on the 
garden path. 7 

Here and there along the walk 
could be seen by Robin (who under- 
stood this kind of hunting) small 
holes in the surface of the ground. 

He did not know that another pair 
of inquisitive eyes were watching his 
movements from the window above 
him. Suddenly he pounced down- 
ward, and with his bill pulled stoutly 
at a long, wiry, angle-worm, that 
seemed to “hold his own” as well 
as Robin, refusing to yield to this 
kind of persuasion. 

Two or three trials, however, on 
Robin’s part, brought him from his 
hiding-place, and there he lay wrig- 


gling on the garden walk. 


If not for you we’d never have 


Dear old Thanksgiving Day 
Ada Skelton, in The Darsy. 
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THE BUTTERFLY 
ANT. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HE butterfly and the ant are not 
very neighborly in a general 


way, because all summer long 
the butterfly is having a good time in 
sporting about, not caring for any one 
or anything, only its own enjoyment 
I know it looks very pretty passing 
from flower to flower, or gathering its 
companions and playing in the merriest 


AND THE 


groups— surely it looks as sweet as 
can be, But it is as full of pride as 
foolishness, and it despises its humble 
neighbors the bee and the ant, who are ———— 


PALM TREES OF PALESTINE. 


A wriggler indeed, you would have 
thought him. Once, twice, thrice 
Robin attempted to carry him off, 
but no sooner was the worm securely 
held in the bird’s bill, than the wrig- 
gler would double in coils and twist 
his length into knots in the face and 
eyes of Mr. Robin. 

He was made to live in the earth, 
and perhaps he did not fancy taking 
a journey in the air to the height 


him 

Well, what do you think Robin did 
when he found he could not con- 
veniently carry him off in this wrig- 
gling state? I will tell you. 

Leaving the worm upon the ground, 
he hopped off a few yards, and selected 
with care a stick, which he carried 
in his bill back to the place of action. 

Then he commenced pelting the 


at work from early morning to the twi- 

light, and who seem to have pleasure in it, as if 
there was nothing better to do under the sun. And 
it is even so; for employment is enjoyment, besides 
an assurance of provision for the future. 

Summer ended at last, however; the golden sun- 
shine waned in its strength; the flowers of the 
garden had remembrance only in the wildest of the 
roadside ; the nights were cold and chill ; and prince 
butterfly was so benumbed that in the mornings he 
was disposed to stay in the bush, where he had 
found shelter He noticed the ants beneath were 
just as busy and cheerful as ever, and then it was 
that he began to be a neighbor, and picked up a 
conversation, saying to one — 

“My little worthy friend, I am surprised to 
see you so industrious all the time,—you don’t 
take a moment’s rest; I don’t see how you 
endure it!” : 

Then the ant in its quiet way replied, — “We 
endure it very well. itis our life; we cultivate it and 
find refreshment in it. We have many traditions 
telling of its worth, and experience proves that they 
are all true. We have arranged things in a wise 
way, so that none shall be dissatisfied with their lot, 
and none be disappointed of a living. We unite as 
one, andare very happy making hay while the sun 
shines. When winter comes, our larder is full; the 
snow and the frost can do what they please, but we 
are all right and provided for; while you, — well, — 
we pity you, —for you are such an ornament to 
society that you ought to be with us all the year 
round!” 

“Yes, yes, little treasure of toil, little king of 
workers. I suppose you think you made the world, 


— but I will not bother myself when I can have a 
good time!” 

“Very well, then you must miss it when the 
toiler has his rest ; for though we did not make the 
earth, we see that it was made by love and justice, — 
love to give more than we seek, and justice to give 
only after true seeking ;— and if you consider it, 
you will see that all our fates fall under this wise 
universal rule, while to all life the pleasures of life 
are free and open!” 

This was a long discourse for the ant, and probably 
his sermon did little good to the butterfly, but it 
might be a lesson and an inspiration to us if we 
should mark its meaning well ! 


For Every Other Sunday 
ROBIN’S PERSEVERANCE. 


BY L. F BOURNE. 


R. and Mrs. Rosin Repsreast have a home 

in the old cherry-tree that shades my win- 

dow. Was there ever a happier pair? My first 

greeting in the morning is a burst of song of the 

choicest selection, coming at the sunrise hour; and 

the sweetest little twitter at sunset comes to my ear 

like a dear mother’s cradle song; for you must know 

that hidden in the leafy centre of the tree is a snug 
nest of little ones. 

Mr Robin awakes one morning, turns his wise 
little head from one side to the other, and I imagine 
T hear him soliloquize thus. “ Cherries are plenty, 
but I think I will not confine my little ones to a 
fruit diet, wholly. The shower of last night has 


worm with it, each stroke being as 
heavily dealt as his strength would allow; and 
every time he struck, the force of the action would 
take him from his feet. After a number of such 


blows the poor worm lay perfectly still,—to all 


appearances dead; and Robin took him in his bill 
with no further trouble and flew away to his little 
family, with the morning meal. 

Was n’t that true perseverance, children? Who 
will pattern after Robin in overcoming difficulties ? 

We will suppose there is a bad habit clinging to 
you, just as the worm clung to the robin’s neck. 
What can be done? Pelt the bad habit, —lay it 
low, as Robin did the worm. With what? Your 
will. God will help you, if youask him. God gave 
the robin instinct to do ashe did. He has given you 
reason. A strong will rightly directed has pelted 
down many a bad habit. The robin used all the 
strength he had to overcome. You must do the 
same; and with your Heavenly Father’s help, you 
will surely get the mastery over what is sinful in 
yourself, and disagreeable to others. 


Those who would make us feel must feel them- 
selves. CHURCHILL. 


“ Onr on God’s side is a majority ” is in a speech 
delivered by Wendell Phillips in 1859. “Before 


the battle of Arquis, in 1589, a prisoner of distinc-° 


tion was brought to King Henry IV. of France, and 
when he expressed surprise at seeing so small an 
army, Henry replied, ‘You do not see all of them. 
You don’t count God and the right, who are on my 
side.’”’ 


that his captor might choose to carry ~ 


Other Sunday. 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


At such times, any one asking 
a favor of the emperor was apt to 
be successful. One worthy man 
took advantage of this by address- 
ing a petition to the “‘ King of 
Rome.” He had long sought in 
vain to receive an appointment 
from Napoleon. At length the 
bright thought came to him to 
address his petition to the King 
of Rome. He succeeded in get- 
ting admitted to the palace, and 
in getting his petition presented to 
the emperor. Napoleon glanced 
at the superscription, and told the 
chamberlain to lead the man to the 
prince. The petitioner, not dis- 
couraged, approached the cradle 
where the royal child lay, made 
a profound bow, a most respect- 
ful salutation, and then in a loud, 
distinct voice read his request, 
after which the chamberlain led 
him back to Napoleon. 

“What did the King of Rome 
say ?” asked the emperor. 

“He made no reply,” said the 
chamberlain. 

“Very well; silence gives con- 
sent,” responded Napoleon. And 
the man received his appointment. 

As the little prince grew older, 
he showed himself a sunny-tem- 
pered boy, full of interest in what 
went on around him, and, like the 
little boys of to-day, full of ques- 
tions. He liked to sit at the win- 
dow and watch the crowds of 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
No. ITI. — The Prince Imperial, Son of Napoleon I. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 

T is pleasanter to me to read of the famous 
Napoleon, “the conqueror of Europe,” rejoic- 
ing over the beautiful baby-boy of our picture, 

and playing with him, than to read of him in the 
midst of his public triumphs. With the child, he 
showed gentleness, patience, kindness, —a great 
love that includes all those qualities; in his public 
life, he too often showed a mean spirit and a selfish 
ambition. 

When the little prince was born, in the palace of 
the Tuileries at Paris, in March, 1811, all France 
was full of joy. The event was honored by flags 
gayly flying, by the ringing of bells and the roar 
of cannon, one hundred and one guns being fired. 
People cheered and threw up their hats. Pages and 
couriers were sent in all directions to bear the glad 
tidings. One messenger ascended in a balloon, and 
scattered printed announcements, which the wind 
carried to the suburbs of Paris. 

It is said that Napoleon had never been moved to 
tears in the midst of his most brilliant victories, but 
he shed tears of joy when his little son was born. 

The baptism soon followed. It was a grand occa- 
sion. The child was dressed in silver tissue and 
‘ermine. A duke bore his train; his sponsors were 
an emperor and a queen. He received the name, 
Napoleon Francis Joseph Charles; and the title, 
King of Rome. 

His mother, Maria Louise of Austria, was not 
accustomed to children. She loved her little son, 
and liked to sit beside him; but she hardly dared 
to hold the child lest she should hurt him; and if 
she carried him across the floor, she feared she 
should drop him. But his father delighted to hold 
him, to caress him, to play with him, and to make up 
all sorts of faces at him 


people pass by. He noticed that 
many had rolls in their hands; 
he asked what that meant. He was told that these 
were unhappy people who were carrying petitions 
to his father, begging him to relieve their distress. 
The little prince burst into tears, and refused to be 
comforted until the requests were given to him. 
After that, he would collect the petitions through 
the day, and give them to his father at breakfast. 
Once he had the petition of a widow, who, with her 
orphan boy, begged a pension, as her husband had 
been recently killed in battle. The case appealed 
deeply to the little prince, and when he gave the 
roll to his father, he said; — 

“Papa, here is a petition from a very poor little 
boy. You are the cause of his father’s death, and 
now he has nothing, Give him a pension, I beg of 
you.” . 

The emperor took the prince in his arms, kissed 
him, and granted his wish. The patent for the 
pension was at once made out, and provision was 
made for the delay in securing it. 

Napoleon delighted to hold his boy in his arms, 
even when his mind was occupied with grave ques- 
tions of State; but at times he would lay aside all 
cares, sit upon the floor, and like another child play 
with the boy. 

The little prince had some mahogany blocks of 
different colors and sizes, and notched to represent 
regiments of soldiers, battalions, and divisions. 
With these Napoleon would rehearse the manceu- 
vres by which he had won some of his great battles. 
Sometimes at the most interesting moment the little 
hand of his son would upset the blocks, but the 
emperor never lost patience. One author tells us, 
“his patience and kindness to the boy were 
inexhaustible.” 

These were the happy days of Napoleon and 
Maria Louise. Afterwards came the defeat at 
Waterloo, the exile at Elba, the death at St. 
Helena. 

After the battle at Waterloo, Napoleon abdicated 
m favor of his son, giving him the title, Emperor 


Napoleon Bonaparte II. This was in June, 1814. 
It was an empty title. The boy never occupied the 
throne, the allied powers paying no heed to his 
claims. 

Maria Louise and her son fled to Austria The 
prince was educated under the guidance of his 
grandfather, Emperor Francis I. of Austria, who 
loved him devotedly, and who gave him the title of 
luke of Reichstadt. He was educated in military 
science, and when he became a young man, was 
made major of a regiment 

He had never been strong, and 
twenty-one years old he sickened. His disease 
developed into quick consumption. He died at 
Schonbrunn, a beautiful country-house near Vienna, 
in his mother’s arms 

Our picture was probably the one that reached 
Napoleon on the eve of the battle at Borodino, 
The artist who painted it, Baron Francois Gérard, 
a Frenchman, was born at Rome,-his father holding 
a place under the French ambassador. At twelve 
he went to Paris. Not long after, his father 
died; then he suffered from poverty, and for a 
time was obliged to give up his art studies for 
work that would yield him an immediate return 
in money. 

His reputation as an artist was decided by his 
portrait of Madame Bonaparte. He became im- 
mensely popular. Nearly all the distinguished men 
and women of Europe desired him to paint their 
portraits, ‘This wonderful success was due partly 
to his charming manners and agreeable conver- 
sation; for lis parlor was as much sought as his 
studio, 

Among his many celebrated pictures I fancy 
none would be more pleasing to my young readers 
than this of the Prince Imperial, or, as his grand- 
father called him, “little Franze.” The picture is 
now in the Museum at Versailles. 


when about 


The great art to learn much is to wndertake a 


little at a time. Lock 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


I believe-in human kind- 
ness, 


Large amid the sons of men. 
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LITTLE ANEMONE, 


BY MABPI GIFFORD. 

AM’ ANY miles out in the ocean rose a rock- 

M fortressed island. All day long the waves 

broke in white foam about it, all day long 

the white sea-gulls skimmed over it; forever the 

blue sea cradled it, and the blue sky bent lovingly 

about it, and forever the jagged brown rocks 
guarded it. 

Down among the rocks in a pink-lined hollow 
lived little Anemone. She had lived there ever 
since she could remember. A very pretty home 
it was, and very happy was little Anemone. The 
pink moss that lined the cool hollow was a home 
for many other little creatures who were Anemone’s 
playmates, The barnacles, too, who preferred 
camping out on the rocks to seeking shelter in the 
moss, and who kept their doors closed so tightly, 
except when they came out to eat, were An- 
emone’s nearest neighbors. They were quite soci- 
able, too, while they were out, and so much older 
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than Anemone they could tell many wonderful 
things. 

Little Anemone could see all about the little 
pool and up the sides of the great rocks,—up to 
the blue, blue sky; but she could not see out. ‘Phis 
was the trouble, the reason why sometimes little 
Anemone was not quite happy. 

She did not find it out until one day when a big 
wave dashed up the rocks and tumbled a wavelet 
over the other side. It slid right into the pink 
hollow and awoke little Anemone, who was taking 
an after-dinner nap. 

She had been looking up at the great swirl of 
black cloud that had hidden the lovely blue, and 
she had listened to the boisterous voices of the 
waves that she could not see, and wondered if they 
were big, big barnacles eating their dinner. Then 
while she was thinking, she fell asleep; and when 
she awoke there was the little wavelet making a 
great disturbance in the pool, and looking all about 
for some one to talk to. 

Such a wonderful journey he had had, such won- 
derful things he had seen and heard! He told her 
about the little fishes and the big fishes, and their 
homes, and their beautiful gardens at the bottom 
of the sea. He told her about the great white 
ships that sailed over, and the birds that lived in 
the air. 

“Oh! sighed Anemone, “then the ocean is n’t 
a barnacle, and it must be as big, as big,— why 
it must be bigger than this,” looking about the 
pool. ; 

How the wavelet did caper and laugh. 

“J wish,” said Anemone, “ you would not be so 
uneasy, it makes me dizzy.” 

“T can’t help it,”’ said the wavelet, “for my play- 
fellow, Seabreeze, will not let me keep still.” 

“Seabreeze,” said Anemone, “I don’t see him.” 

“No, you can’t see him, your eyes are too weak; 
but he’s here.” 

“Oh, I wish I could sail out on the ocean,” sighed 
Anemone. 

Wavelet and Seabreeze whispered together a 
moment, and then Wavelet said, — 

“We will take you out. Seabreeze will blow 
and blow, and you must let go, and I will float you 
over the lower edge of the rock.” 

“Oh! what will happen then?” cried Anemone, 
much afraid of this bold scheme. 

“Why, you will tumble down the rocks into the 
water, and the great waves will take you out into 
the ocean.” 

So Seabreeze blew, and Wavelet danced and tried 
to dance over the edge of the rock, and Anemone 
tried to let go; but the more she tried the faster she 
clung, she was so afraid. 

“Pshaw!” cried Wavelet, who was not going to 
own to Anemone that he was too small to climb 
over, “why didn’t you let go?” Then he was 
sulky and would not speak, for his mischievous 
playmate had left him, and he could not get out 
without him. 

Early the next morning Anemone looked out and 
said, — 

“You will have to live here now with me.” 

Just then the morning breeze and the sun came 
up out of the ocean 

“Not I,” cried Wavelet; “I shall climb out by 
the golden ladder that the sun will send to me.” 

“And will you tumble off into the sea?” 

How Wavelet laughed ‘I will climb to the sky, 
and I will ride in a cloud chariot, and some day I 
will come down again.” 

Then he began to climb the ladder the sun sent 
down, and Anemone held her breath and watched 
him until he vanished from sight. 

“Ah! I wish I knew how to climb,” sighed 
Anemone, “TI can’t climb, but I might have let 
go and been floated over last night.” 

This is how it was that sometimes Anemone was 
not quite happy. Oftentimes when her playmates 
thought she was taking a nap, she was thinking of 
the wonderful world she could not see, and of her 

lost opportunity. 
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One day, right over the pink hollow, appeared a 
beautiful vision. It was a fair young face; but 
Anemone did not know what it was. There were 
pink cheeks the color of the moss in the pool, and 
blue eyes the color of the sky, full of sparkles like 
the sunshine, and long curls that gleamed like the 
sea-weed when the waves broke over the rocks. 
Then a hand like the white sea-foam dipped down 
into the pool, and little Anemone heard sweet music, 
strange music never heard before. It was the 
owner of the beautiful face saying, ‘‘A sea- 
anemone, a white anemone, sister! just look! I 
have searched so long for a sea-anemone !”’ 

The white hand reached for Anemone, and she 
said, “ This time I will let go.” But all the little 
playfellows down in the moss cried, “Oh, oh, oh!” 
and the crusty old barnacles all came out with their 
big fans,—the barnacles always took their fans 
when they came out to their doors, —and they 
waved their fans and cried, “ No, no, no, no!” 

“Tt has grown on so tight, sister,” said the voice. 

“Tet ’s leave it here; you might crush it getting 
it, and it’s alive, you know,” said another voice. 

Then all was still, and soon the pink pool was 
clear, and little white Anemone looking up saw a 
big white bird perched on the edge of the rock over 
her head. 

“What would have happened if 1 had floated 
away on the ocean?” she asked of the wise white 
bird. 

“Fishes would have eaten you,” answered thie 
bird. 

“What would have happened if I had let go 
when the vision came?” she asked again of the 
wise white bird. 

“You would have been dried,” answered the 
bird, and then it flew away 

“What is dried?” asked Anemone of the old 
barnacles the next time they came out to fan. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried all the little playfellows 
down in the moss, and “ No, no, no, no!” cried all 
the barnacles. 

So Anemone knew “dried” must mean some- 
thing terrible, and she was glad she did not let go, 
“For I’d rather be safe in a pink pool,” she 
said. And she was quite happy all the time after 
that. 


After crosses and losses, men grow humbler and 


wiser. FRANKLIN. 
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THE HAPPY. YAGER Y: 
Chapter V.— Pleasant Days. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


O the children, Happy Valley was like a 
wonderful book that continually revealed 
new and fascinating stories, no matter how 

often the volume was opened. 

They loved to hear of the brave father and little 
mother who had come to this Valley years before 
from Wales, to give to their children the broader 
life for which they longed. It was a wilderness 
then; but the trees were cut down, the first little 
log-cabin reared, the fields planted. 

And here grew the sturdy brood, — always brave, 
bright, and self-reliant, — always ambitious for a 
wider knowledge. One by one they escaped into 
the larger world, yet never losing their love for the 
old home. Some returned to found homes for 
themselves, as the roofs and chimneys rising here 
and there among the trees testified. 3 

And now, on a pleasant slope overlooking the 
entire valley, “‘Sunnyside” had been built by 
Aunt Hester and her sister, each bringing to the 
new school the wealth of knowledge and culture 
that had made them known in the larger world. 

At first the school had been for the benefit of the 
nieces and nephews in the Valley, and a few out- 


siders who were interested in the plan. But as 
time flew by the number of outside applications 
increased; the school became well known and 
popular. Buildings had to be enlarged, new ones 
erected, until it was decided to limit the number 
of pupils taken. 

It was yet early, and the boarding pupils had not 
returned. So Dorothy and Theo busied themselves 
rambling about and becoming accustomed to their 
new surroundings. They looked with interest at 
the little gardens belonging to the pupils, rambled 
about the workshops where sloyd and carpentry 
were taught in term-time, and wondered whiere 
their seats would be in the large assembly-hall. 

Theo was delighted with the gymnasium, and 
swung on ropes and managed apparatus with a 
skill and apparent recklessness which scared timid 
Dorothy. 

They admired the kindergarten, with its cunning 
chairs and tables, and spent hours examining the 
handiwork of the pupils, and their collections in 
minerals, flowers, and curiosities preserved in the 
large cases. 

The dwelling-house with its sunny rooms pleased 
them, ‘There was a certain upstairs sitting-room, 
its great bow windows overlooking the finest view 
of all, where Mrs. Merritt rested much these first 
days. There the family often sat and worked of 
a morning, while one of the number read aloud. 
They liked the pretty parlor below, with its well- 
filled bookcases, its cosey lounging-chairs, its flowers 
and pictures 

Dorothy discovered a nook by the staircase quite 
like the one she had called hers at home, the very 
morning of their arrival, and in it was curled up a 
little girl of her own age, deeply engrossed in a book. 
She was as thin, pale, and shy as ever Dorothy her- 
self, and at the sound of her footstep, looked up 
with big solemn eyes. 

“ Are you a new girl?” she inquired, bashfully. 

“Yes,” replied Dorothy; “I came from Boston, 
Are you new?” 

“I’m one of the nieces, and stay here summers, 
— but I live in Chicago.” 

“ We have a cubby like that at home.” 

“Won't you sit down? There’s room for two.” 

“What are you reading?” 

“Just ‘Little Women.’ I read it two or three 
times a year.” 

‘So do I,—and I love it. Oh, didn’t you feel 
bad because Jo did n’t marry Laurie ?” 

In a few moments Ruth and Dorothy were excel- 
lent friends over their favorite story. 

The girls will never forget their first Sunday in 
Happy Valley. The little chapel was full; there 
were flowers on desk and organ; and through the 
open windows came the vivid sunshine of early 
autumn, It was a congregation of groups, — the 
children of each family clustered about father and 
mother in their easy-chairs. Tiny Caroline, Perey, 
and Rafe were in their wee chairs at mother’s feet; 
and the babies nestled sweet and quiet in mother’s 
or father’s arms. A group of the larger boys and 
girls formed a choir about the organ. But what 
pleased and impressed the girls most were the two 
older brothers, Uncles Evan and Morton, who sat 
in large oaken easy-chairs near the platform. 

Theo gazed fascinated at the peaceful faces, each 
haloed with silver, and thought she had never seen 
anything more beautiful. Greatly to her surprise, 


one of the older girls rose and entered the desk; 


for it was a rule in the Valley that every member 
over fourteen should take his turn in conducting 
service. Theo had played a sharply-contested 
game of tennis with Rosamond only the day before, 
and it was with no little curiosity that she watched 
the proceedings. There was just a little deepening 


of the girl’s color; but the sweet voice did not falter — 


as she went through the simple service. 

Theo thought she liked that service better than 
any she had ever heard before: it was so simple, 
so understandable. 
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_. The prayers were for needful things, the re- 
sponses hearty and devout. And the singing — 
every one joined in it. From the throats of gray 
haired men and women, from every child, rolled 
the sweet burden of song. Even the smallest baby 
in its mother’s arms rounded its tiny mouth, and 
tried to join too. 

After the opening service, Rosamond read a 
printed sermon that had been carefully selected; 
there was more singing, a reverent sentence of 
prayer, and church was over. 

Dorothy listened, too, with a strange new feeling 
She had been occasionally taken to church before, 
but it had never occurred to her that she had any 
vital connection with what was going on. Now a 
vague realization stirred within that she was a part 
of it all,—in some strange way it meant her. 

In a few days the boarding pupils began to arrive, 
and there was no more quiet at “ Sunnyside.” Every 
stage brought new faces; there was much bustle 
and running up and down stairs, gay voices rang 
in the halls, and bursts of laughter and dey wel- 
come awoke all the echoes. 

Theo watched the arrivals with much interest. 
The girls literally hugged the aunts helpless, and 
the boys fairly grinned from ear to ear in evident 
delight at being back. Among all the older pupils 
there was not one who did not express the heartiest 
satisfaction that play-time was over. 

Theo was not ordinarily inclined to cherish the 

little fiend known as jealousy ; but she did experi- 
ence some very queer emotions about this time. 

One evening she wandered up on one of the hills, 
all by herself, just as the sunset reddened the west- 

ern sky, and gave an added lustre to the foliage 
that was gathering its autumnal hues. She wanted 
to think, to readjust herself, and be once more a 
trustful, loving child. 

“Tam—TIam jealous’ I might as well look the 
matter in the face,” thought the poor little heart. 
“Ugh! how ugly it is,— how it lowers one. IL 
can’t bear to see those girls hug Aunt Jean. 
Every time they put their arms around her, or 
kiss her, I want to push them away. I feel like 
shouting: ‘She belongs to me. I am her own girl. 
I have loved her ever since I could remember any- 
thing.’ Oh, it’s horrid! How can I feel so? Why, 
the very fact I’m here shows how dear we are to 
her. Why, I feel like a wretch! What would she 
think? What would Aunt Hester think? I should 
just die from shame —to meet such kindness with 
such base ingratitude! Oh, I will just sit down upon 
myself! I won’t be mean! The very next time 
that horridly-delightful Claire Robson, who has 
been here four years, puts her arm around Aunt 
_ Jean, Ill just be glad.” 

Lessons began, and very soon both girls fell in 
with the routine as naturally as if they had always 
known it. 

Theo’s teaching had been of the best order; so 
she was ready to appreciate the opportunities which 

Sunnyside” offered, and to lend herself with 
enthusiasm to its liberal plans. 

Dorothy’s year with Miss Cleve had in a measure 
awakened the dormant powers of her timid and re- 
pressed nature. But here at “ Sunnyside” she began 
to realize what study and investigation are for their 
‘own sakes. She saw a large number of boys and 
girls putting into their lessons the same love and 
zeal that always accompanies play with the healthy 
child. The various studies were made living because 
of the skill of the teachers in relating them to the 
developing life of the children. 

Dorothy had been used, as she said, to learning 

» “many lessons;” but it had been chiefly “ words, 
words, words.” Now she found herself learning 
to think, to observe, and to compare. The char- 
acters’in her history lessons became to her actual 

_ personages. 

The children at ‘Sunnyside ” sought Nature not 

in books chiefly, but face to face. They learned of 


~ 


oe 


flower, bird, and bee in its own haunt. They 
delved into the soil to see what had been written 
in the rocks. There was a close and loving search 
for the histories told “in the manuscripts of God” 

Each child made his own collections, and in con- 
nection with them, drew, painted, or moulded in clay. 
There was much enthusiasm over the various sub- 
jects considered. Dorothy began to feel as if every 
stone, even, were her little brother. ‘ Everything 
belongs to you, and you haye to do with every- 
thing,” she once observed, quaintly. Aunt Jean 
looked at Aunt Hester and smiled: was not this 
the “Brotherhood of Man,’’ only extended and 
enlarged? Such a free, natural life could not but 
improve the child’s health. She grew stronger and 
brighter. The pale face took on rounded outlines 
and color. The headaches disappeared. In a few 
months you would not have known Dorothy. 

(To be continued.) 


FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 


Five little brothers set out together 
To journey the live-long day, 
In a curious carriage all made of leather 
They hurried away, away ! 
One big brother, and three quite small, 
And one wee tellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about; 
The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout, 
Till the biggest one whispered, ‘‘ What do ye say, 
Let ’s leave the carriage and run away!” 


So out they seampered, the five together, 
And off and away they sped! 
When somebody found that carriage of leather, 
O my ! how she shook her head. 
*T was her little boy’s shoe, as every one knows, 
And the five little brothers were five little tues. 
Primary Educatwn. 
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YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS 
WestMINSTER ABBEY. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY is situated in London, on 
the bank of the Thames. It is built in the shape of 
a Latin cross. The length of the church, including 
Henry VII. Chapel, is 511 feet by one author, 
581 feet by another author; others vary, so I cannot 
give the exact length until I have been and meas- 
ured it. The width of the abbey is 208 feet; the 
height is 102 feet; the towers are 2265 feet. 

It is the interior of the abbey which has at all 
times won it much admiration. Alden says: ‘The 
harmony of its proportions and the ‘dim religious 
light of the lofty and long-drawn aisles leave ou 
the mind impressions of grandeur and solemnity 
which many churches of greater size fail to 
produce.” 

The abbey was once the burying-place of the 
English kings, and it has become a national honor 
to be buried within its walls. It is crowded with 
tombs and monuments. The canopy of the tomb 
of Edward III. is considered one of the greatest 
works in wood in existence. 

It is in this abbey that the kings and queens are 
crowned. Here are found the coronation chairs ot 
the English sovereigns, and the stone of Scone, the 
old coronation seat of the Scottish kings. This 
stone was brought by Edward I. and placed under 
the kings’ chair; it is called the “‘ Stone of Destiny,” 
and is said by tradition to have been the stone that 
Jacob used for a pillow. 

The north transept is occupied mostly with monu- 
ments of warriors and statesmen In the south 


transept is the ‘“ Poet’s Corner,” containing memo- 
rials of most of the great English writers, from 
Chaucer to Dickens. 

In the Chapter House the meetings of the Com- 
mons took place; and in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where Edward V, is said to have been born, and 
Edward LV. was brought to die, the sittings of the 
Lower House of Canterbury are now lield, 

There is connected with the death of Henry IV. 
a little story. He was told that he was to die in 
Jerusalem; and he thought that would be all right, 
because he would never go to Jerusalem. In a 
battle he was wounded, and when he was near his 
end, they carried him to Westminster, and carried 
him into the Jerusalem Chamber. He opened his 
eyes, and asked where he was. Being told he was 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, he replied, “It is all 
right,” and passed away 

SaLLy Dawes. 


EErTERS=B OX, 


DEDHAM, MAss. 
Dear Epiror,—I take the EyERY OrnER SUNDAY, 
and enjoy reading it very much. I had a very pleasant 
vacation, and this fall I went back to school ready for 
another year of study. I go to a private school. There 
are only “twelve scholars, and I am the oldest of them all. 
Iam going to try to write a story this winter, and will 
send it to Every Orner Sunpay; and if you think it 
worthy of publication, I wowld like very much to see it 
in print. As you kindly published two stories for me, 
it gives me pleasure to try and write another. Hoping 
Every Oruer Sunpay another year of success, 
Kindly yours, Annis Mason STEARNS. 


DORCHESTER, MAss 
Dear Epiror,— We go to a Unitarian chureh in 
Dorchester, and have read the Every OTHER SUNDAY 
for many years. We send you the answer of an enigma 
published in the number of October 7, also an anagram 
and an enigma. Hoping they will be worthy of publi- 
cation, weremain, Your readers, ALice RUGGLES. 
Maup L. Youne. 
[The answer was correct. ] 
HARTFORD, CONN 
Dear Eprror, —I have taken your paper for a long 
time, and I always welcome the Sunday when it comes. 
like to get out the puzzles, especially the pi puzzles. 
Enclosed you will find a pi which I hope will prove 
satisfactory. Your faithful reader and well-wisher, 
Harrie G. BAKER. 
BEHEADINGS. 
BEHEAD a destructive wind, and leave a mould or 
form of the human foot. 
Behead a glimmering and intermittent light, and leave 
apart of achain. Behead it again, and leave a fluid. 
Behead mildew, and leave that which illumines. 
Behead to mix or mingle together, and leave to loan. 
Behead mild, gentle, and leave a portion of e: eh 
Ribs Ia. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A x1np of boat. To draw up. 
2. A fever, 4. To relate. 
ANAGRAM. 
Ent rowdl si erev sa ew keat ti; 
Dan file, read dlich, si thaw ew kame ti. 
PL PUZZLE. 
Up. a eltlti ecfne fo srtut 
Naduro ot-ayd ; 
Lifl het epesa hiwt vongli krow, 
Dan enihret tyas. 
Evizaseray McCAuLiey. 


ENIGMA XIII. 
I Am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 12, 11, 7, 5, is a musical instrument. 
My 15, 17, 2, is a small insect, 
My By Ly 14, 18, 15, is a man’s name. 
My 14, 3, 2, isa ” small animal, 
My 16, iis 9, 9, 8, is a boy’s name. 
My 4, 17, 1, 4, 5, is one of the five senses, 
My 14, 13, 6,2 2, s part of a plant. 
My 10, 11, 12, 5, is that which we all have. 
My w hole is the name of a vessel. PF) E. B 


ENIGMA XIV. 
I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 16, 7, 5, is a boy’s nickname. 
My a 9, 14, 10, 7, 9, is a harmonious sound. 
My 1, 2, 15, 6, 5, is a part of a musical instrument. 
My 4, 3. 8, 7, 16, is made of flax. 
My 11, 18, 4, 7, is always surrounded by water. 
My Dy Le, 18 a verb. 
My w hole i is the name of a most worthy institution. 
ADELINE W. Puipps. 
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ENIGMA XV. 
T Am composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, is some one on high. 
My 7, 8, 9, 5, is an abbreviation for a State. 
My 7 mld 12, is a month in the year. 
My 10, 4, 5, 6, 3, 4, 1, 6, is part of a town. 


My 7, 8, 9, 6, is part of a ship. 
My 2 G 5 is a pronoun. 
My 10, 8, 12, is part of the week. 


My 9, ub 12, is a transitive verb. 
My whole comes once in every year. 
Frep M. ALDRICH. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 2. 
Cross-word Enigma. Santa Claus. 


Anagram. Honor thy father and thy mother, 
Enigma TV. Lexington. 
Enigma V. Constellation. 


Enigma VI. Stories for Little Jack Tar. 


PI PUZZLE. 
If God has made the world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


As we gave a look of remembrance at Holmes 
in one of our numbers, so at this time we recall 
Bryant, — not so attractive and versatile as Holmes, 
yet a character of such merit and majesty as to 
hold a first place in the esteem of our people. 

The last number of Every Orner Sunpay went 
to press before we could make mention of the death 
of Rey. Grindall Reynolds, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. His worth and 
services have been widely considered, and we all 
mourn a greatloss. His work lay in the missionary 
field, and he knew well that flourishing churches 
could not be had without proper care of the Sunday 
School. The editor wishes to express his affection 
for Mr. Reynolds as a personal friend, and to testify 
to his fine qualities of heart and head, 

The friends of the Editor not only write letters to 
him and gladden his way in that manner, but they 
also thoughtfully send him little tokens. For in- 
stance, he received recently some fringed gentians, 
gathered from the highways of a beautiful village 
in Worcester County, Mass. The Editor thanks the 
young lady giver for this cheerful remembrance, and 
turns to Bryant for those words which can best ex- 
press the beauty and significance of this flower — 

“Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew 
And colored with heaven’s own blue, 
That openeth when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


* Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


“ Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


“Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


From a young Miss in Haverhill, Mass., who is 
a faithful reader of Every OTtHpr Sunpay and a 
good friend of the Editor, we have a pleasant letter, 
intended only for the Editor’s eye, and not for print. 
But we cannot forbear praising the spirit of the 
letter, thinking how fine it would be if in every 
church and Sunday School there were more such 
loyal, enthusiastic young people. We feel very con- 
fident that if every minister had such warm sup- 
porters in the Sunday School, the whole work would 
take on a brighter look. If Eypry OrHnr Sunpay 
can only help to bind minister and young people 
together in a common understanding, and so get 
greater zeal for work in the church, then we shall 
have accomplished something worthy of our best 
efforts. What delights the Editor also in this case 
is the fact that our Haverhill friend sends with her 
personal note a reply to our request for description 
of Westminster Abbey. (See page 39.) We want 
the young people to help us edit Every OrHer 
Sunpay! 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Rev, James H. West is always alert in seeing 
bright and suggestive aspects of life, and also in 
reproducing these for the benefit of others. We all 
remember his helpful little book, “‘ Uplifts of Heart 
and Will.” He now gives to the public two dainty 
volumes, —one by Rev. Charles G. Ames, entitled 
“As Natural as Life;” the other, “In Love with 
Love,” by Mr. West himself. These are forerunners 
of whist the publisher calls a “Life Series.” The 
volume by Mr. Ames contains four papers, which 
group around the central conception of the Good 
Life, —a desire to show forth the law of human 
development, that when the life we lead is most 
richly human then it is most truly divine. The 
sparkling and yet thoughtful style of Mr. Ames 
is well known, and appears at its best in this 
collection. 

Mr West offers four “Life Studies” to parallel 
Mr. Ames’s four studies on the “Inner Kingdom.” 
The mottoes on the titlepage perhaps more truly 
represent the author’s spirit and aim than anything 
wecansay. The first is from Longfellow, — 


‘* Because I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is Hate.’ 


And the second, from Browning, is, — 
* T count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on.” ‘ 
The divided topics are “ Transfiguration,” “ Seren-— 
ity,” “True Greatness,” and “Our Other Selves.” 
These volumes can be ordered of the publisher, 174 — 
High Street, Boston. Price, 50 cents each. 4 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Whar shall we do with the Sunday School?” 
by Rey Edward A. Horton, is Tract No. 6 in the 
series for free distribution published by the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society. Copies can be had in~ 
any number without charge, on application in person 
or by mail, 

“What is Needed to make a Successful Sunday 
School,” by Rey. Earl M. Wilbur, is Tract No. 41 in 
the same series, and it has been issued only a few 
weeks. 

The Lesson Leaflets in the one-topic graded course 
are now published up to No. 10, inclusive. The In- 
termediate are prepared by Rev. Edward A. Horton; 
and the Advanced, by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 
These lessons are proving very popular through the 
Sunday Schools both West and East. 4 

A new Christmas Service with original music, 
published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
is now ready. It contains five Carols, with respon. 
sive readings and devotional exercises. The com- 
posers of the music are Mr. Hubert P. Main, Miss 
Sara J. Lincoln, with Arrangements by Mr, E. 
Bailey from Schubert, and Koschat. The wor 
are by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Price, 5 cents 
copy ; $4.00 a hundred. 

The record of the Unitarian Sunday-School So 
ety for the past year, as stated at the annual meet- 
ing, is very gratifying. A larger number of Sunday 
Schools and churches have contributed than ever 
before in the history of the society, and a larger 
sum has come from donations than was received 
last year. But there is need of all this, because 
heavy expenses attend the publication of the New 
Song and Service Book, and the fulfilment of many 
other plans which are in hand. 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, who is deeply inter- 
ested in Biblical studies, has prepared a little pam 
phlet in the course, “Lessons on the New Tes 
ment,” entitled ‘Jesus in the Temple.” 
Clarke has set forth this event in attractive des 
tion, with color and life in it. There is more or less 
dispute with regard to the accuracy of the recoré 
in respect to this transaction; but Miss Clarke is 
fully convinced that it is substantially correct, and 
that our glimpse of Jesus in his twelfth year 
given in the Gospel is historically reliable. The 
reasons for this and the pleasant picturing of the 
probable scene are well worth the reading of our 
Sunday-School teachers. Copies of this pamphlet 
may be obtained of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, at 2 cents a copy 
50 cents a hundred. 
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